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UGH'T  Great  Britain^  in  the prejent  filuation  of 
her  affair Sy  to  be  defirous  of  a  j  eace  "juith  her 
enemies  ? 


TH  E  difpafTionate  Author  of  the  foil  owing 
pages,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  wifdom 
of  his.  fuperiors,  humbly  thinks  that   (he  ought. 
— And   he  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  following 
reafons : 


Becaufe  peace  in  general^  efpecially  to  a  commercial 
nation.  Is  preferable  to  war. 

This  propofition  will  (land  in  no  need  of  a  par_ 
ticular  proof  to  fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
tender  feelings  of  humanity,  and  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  unutterable  fufferings  of  thofe  multi- 

B  tudes 
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tudes  of  their  fellow  creatures,  who  are  rendered 
miferable  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  war. 

If  the  war  prove  unfuccefsful,  (and  who  will  be  fan- 
guine  enough  to  infure  a  conftant  fuccefs)  there  is 
a  (lop  put,  greater  or  Icfs,  as  it  may  happen,  both 
to  foreign  and  domeftic  trade,  and  the  merchant, 
and  the  manufadurer,  and  the  hun:)andman,  and 
the  landholder,  are  all  involved  in  one  common 
diftrefs. 

And  if  the  war  be  bleffed  with  a  feries  of  uninttr- 
rupied  fuccefs,    who,  after  all,  are  the  immediate 
and  great  gainers  by  it,  but  the  contrai^ors  for  the 
government  ? — But   commilTaries,    ufurers,  huck- 
flers  of  money,  brokers  in  the  alley,  and  comman- 
ders of  fleets  and  armies  ?  p'or  experience  doth  noc 
evince,  that  either  the  bulk  of  the  vidorious  nation, 
upon  whom  alone  the  weight  of  taxes  falls,  grows 
wealthier  even  by  a  profperous  war ;  or  that  the  go- 
vernnient  becomes  richer.- — On  the  contrary,  experi- 
ence does  evince,  that,  during  the  mofl  profperous 
war,  the  price  of  labour  is  continually  rifmg,  the  va- 
lue of  the  home  manufafture  advancing,  and  the  fo- 
reign commodity  not  to  be  purchafed,  but  at  a 
dearer  rate, — Experience  evinces,  that  luxury  and 
extravagance,  are  continually  introducing   by  the 
fortunate  merchant,  commiiTary,  commander,  ^c, 
to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  the  triumphant 
(late  ;  whilft  diftrefs,  and  envy,  and  repining,  pur- 
ine and  torment  fuch  as  have  only  fixed  incomes  to 
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Jive  upon,  unconne<5led  with  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned means  of  increafing  their  fortunes. 


2. 

A  feconJ  reafon,  why  Great-Britain  fhould  be 
defirous  of  a  peace,  is,  becaufe  through  the  long 
continuance,  and  ajlonijhing  extent  of  the  war,  jloe  is 
ahnoft  exhaujied  both  of  men  and  money. 

Her  frequent  vi6t:ories,  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  affert  that  they  have  ruined,  yet  furely,  we  may 
venture  to  fay  that  they  have  extremely  weakened 
her. 

That  we  have  not  men  fufficient  to  fupply  our 
ftiU  growing  demands  for  the  war,  I  may  boldly 
appeal  to  the  deficient  mufter  rolls,  both  of  our* 
army  and  navy,  notwithftanding  the  adivity  of 
their  refpeftive  officers  in  raifing  recruits  i  and  that 
we  have  not  men  enough  to  fupply  the  conftanc 
and  necefTary  calls  of  our  traffick,  I  may,  with  the 
fdme  confidence  of  truth,  appeal  to  the  heavy  com- 
plaints, which  we  hear  every  day,  made  by  our 
tradefmen,  manufacturers,  and  hufbandmen,  of 
the  want  of  proper  hands  to  carry  on  their  feveral 
bufineflcs  and  profelTions,  in  the  exrent  and  manner 
they  coukl  wifli. 

But  I  faid,  that  we  were  almoft  cxhaufled  of  our 

money,  as  well  as  of  our  mod  av'live  and  ufefu! 

B  2  hands  : 
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hands :  And  is  not  this  a  truth  too  manifcft,  not  to 
be  immediately  acknowledged  by  every  attentive 
obferver  ? 

That  there  is  money  in  the  nation,  diftributed 
amongft  individuals,  fufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes,  even  of  this  extenfive  war,  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  •, — but  what  is  that  to  the  government  ? 
And  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  government  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  that  fo  many  immenfe  fortunes 
have  been  made  during  the  war  ? 

That  there  is  as  much  fpecie  in  the  nation  now, 
as  there  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Ihould  any  knowing  perfon  afiert,  I  fliould  hear  his 
affertion  with  much  pleafure,  and  wifh  it  to  be 
true  :  I  certainly  (hould  not  difpure  the  point  with 
him. 

But  (till  he  mud  give  me  ledve  to  afk  in  my 
turn,  what  is  the  government,  as  fuch,  the  better 
for  this  mone)',  whilft  it  continues  in  the  pockets  of 
individuals,  and  proper  means  cannot  be  found  to 
come  at  it  ? 

You  tell  me  that  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  the 
marketable  price  of  the  flocks,  will  at  all  times  call 
forth  this  money  ;  and  that  upon  thefe,  or  even 
better  terms  than  thefe,  the  government  may  al- 
ways command  whatever  fums  they  may  have  oc- 
cafion  for. — I  believe  they  may.     But  will  any  man 

lend 
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lend  his  money,  or  rather  will  the  governmenc  ven- 
ture to  borrow  large  funis  of  monies,  unlefs  they 
have  previouQy  thought  of,  and  provided  adequate 
and  admi/Tible  taxes  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  fumg 
thus  borrowed  by  them  ?  Here  then  is  the  difS- 
cu!ty,  and  a  difficulty,  I  fear,  it  is,  not  eafily  to 
be  furmounted. 

For  what  commodity,  what  necefTary  of  life  is 
there,  which  is  not  already  taxed  (highly  taxed)  to 
difcharge  the  annual  intereft  of  a  national  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  fterling  ?  And 
where  will  new  funds  be  found  out  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft of  ten  millions  more  (ac  leaft)  of  new  money, 
which  muft  be  raifed  for  the  fupplies  of  the  next 
year,  if  the  war  continue  ?  That  fuch  funds  arc  pre- 
pared for  the  fervice  of  the  com.ing  year,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  though  I  know  not  what  they  arej  but  if 
another  year,  and  another  after  that,  muft  be  added 
to  the  account,  who  can  anfwer  for  the  event  ? 
tVhen  the  bow-Jlri>-g  is  Jlrelched  to  the  utmoji^  the  next 
Jlrain  muji  break  it. 

I  have  heard  it  arfcrted  by  knowing  perfons, 
who  have  made  the  comparifon  (though  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  a  faft  which  1  am  not  able 
to  examine  myfelf)  that  more  money  was  actually 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  fmall  ifland  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  laft  ye.'.r,  to  defray  the  variety  of 
charges  laid  upon  them,,  in  confequence  of  ads  of 
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parliament,  than  was  ever  raifed  upon  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  in  any  one  year,  from  the  perpe- 
tual didatorfhip  of  Julius  C^far,  to  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  the  Great. 

But  do  not  dogs,  and  fwords,  and  fuperfiuous 
fervants,  and  play-houfe  tickets,  remain  to  be 
taxed  ?  And  why  is  not  a  duty  laid  upon  thefe,  and 
other  inftruments  of  our  national  luxury  ? — Becaufe 
taxes  impofed  upon  things  of  this  nature,  are  liable 
to  perpetual  difputes  in  fixing  and  colleding;  be- 
caufe funds  arifing  from  objeds  of  this  nature,  will 
be  in  a  great  meafure  precarious  ;  becaufe  in  their 
utmoft  extent  and  valuation,  they  will  go  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  paying  the  intereft  of  ten 
millions  of  money  at  4-^  per  cent. 

But  as  this  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  confequehce, 
and,  I  apprehend,  not  fo  generally  and  fully  at- 
tended to,  as  its  extreme  importance  deferves  j  you 
mud  permit  me  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  upon 
it. 

That  there  is  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  money  in 
the  nation,  to  anfv/er  the  largell  demands  of  the 
government,  may  be  readily  allowed. — But  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  anfwer  me,  whether  in  order  to 
draw  this  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  individuals, 
new  funds  muft  not  be  eftablilhed  to  pay  the  an- 
nual intereft  of  fuch  new  money,  as  fhall  be  raifed 
for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year  ?  Whether  the 
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annual  expences  of  the  government  are  not  ad- 
vanced to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  as  that  no  new 
tax  can  be  thought  of,  fufficient  to  difcharge  the 
jncreafing  annual  interefl:,  except  it  be  laid  upon 
the  necellaries  of  life  ?  Is  there  a  neceflary  of  life, 
poffible  to  be  taxed,  which  is  not  already  taxed  to 
a  confiderable  value  ?  Do  not  the  fir  ft  weight  and 
prefllne  of  all  taxes,  fall  upon  the  real  ftrength  of 
the  nation,  the  middling  gentry,  and  the  middling 
people  of  all  profeffions  ?  Does  not  every  new  tax, 
laid  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life,  occafion  much  dif- 
trefs,  diftruft  and  clamour  againft  the  government, 
and  provoke  much  murmurings  againft  the  beft  of 
fovereigns  ?  And  has  not  fuch  diftrefs,  diftruft, 
murmurings  and  clamour,  a  natural  tendency  to 
encreafe  the  voice  of  faction,  and  to  promote  com- 
plaining, caballing,  and  fedicion  ?  It  is  the  Injl  fouyid 
which  is  put  on  the  back  of  the  horfe,  which  prefles 
him  to  the  ground  -,  and  who  will  venture  to  fay, 
which  is  the  lajl  pound? — 

But  the  fmking  fund  is  encreafing,  is  fwelling, 
is  over-flowing  ;  and  why  may  not  it-,  large  annual 
produce  be  made  to  fupply  the  place  of  new  taxes  ? 

Oh  !  Let  that  fund  be  ever  facred  and  invio- 
late!  Let  no  parliament  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon 
that  facred  fund,  beyond  what  may  be  expedient  to 
alleviate  the  demands  of  the  current  year!  Let  not 
its  produce  be  ever  mortgaged  to  pay  the  interefl:  of 
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the  annual  fupplies !  For  it  is  our  prefent  hope, 
and  the  real  fecurity  of  our  poftericy. — It  is  this  fa- 
cred  fund,  which,  in  the  hour  of  peace,  muft 
Jighten  the  immenfe  debt  we  groan  under :  It  is 
this  fund  which  muft  preferve  us  from  any  future 
infuks,  or  injuries,  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

3- 

A  third  reafon  why  Great-Britainfiould  be  defircus 
cf^peace^  refidts  from  a  calm^  fcriGus  and  impartial 
review  of  her  prefent  internal  fituation. 

And  is  this  fituation  fuch  as  an  enemy  to  fa6lion, 
a  lover  of  domeftic  peace,  a  loyal  fubjeft  of  his 
prince,  and  a  (incere  friend  of  his  country  would 
wiTn  ?  Why  then  move  thus  heavily  the  wheels  of 
government;  and  why  thefe  fufpicions,  murmur- 
ings,  complainings,  mutual  abufts  and  accufations, 
which  we  hear  every  day  humming  in  our  affrighted 
ears  ? 

Where  are  the  men  of  bufinefs  and  experience  at 
this  critical  conjuncture  ?  Where  are  the  men  who 
fo  lofig  enjoyed  the  fun  fhine  of  their  prince's  fa- 
vour? Where  is  the  D —  of  N ?  Where  is 

the  E— of  H ?    Where   is   Mr.   P ? 

And  why  have  they  fled  the  cabinet  of  their  prince, 
as  if  it  were  infeded  with  the  plague?  Is  it,  merely, 
becaufe  they  cannot  rule  in  it  with  the  fame  uncon- 
trouled  authority,  which  they  formerly  exercifed  ? 

Is 
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Is  it  becaufe  they  cannot  di£fate  to  their  fovereign  ? 
Is  it  becaufe  they  cannot  influence  and  guide  every 
meafure  of  government  ?  Is  it  becaufe  the  prince, 
whofe  goodnefs  they  fo  frequently  profefs  to  love  and 
admire,  is  pleafed  to  attend  to  the  counfels  of  another 
perfdn,  to  hear  his  advice  alfo,  with  particular  at- 
tention, and  fometimes,  perhaps,  prefer  it  to  theirs, 
when  it  falls  in  better  with  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing? Is  there  then  no  medium  between  advifing  and 
didlating  ?  Or  is  it  a  difcredit,  a  difhonour,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  privy  counfellor,  not  to  have  his  ad- 
vice always  followed  ? — Thefe  cannot  be  the  fenti- 
ments  of  men,  who  have  each  of  them,  in  his  turn, 
affured  their  fellow  counfellors  in  the  cabinet,  that 
it  was  no  difgrace  to  them  to  be  guided  by  the  ma- 
ture, and  well  digefted  plans  of  a  firft  minifter. 

I  will  not  therefore  believe  fo  meanly  of  the  high 
perfonages,  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  men- 
tion above  :  their  charadters  for  patriotifm,  are  too 
well  eftablifhcd  to  leave  the  leaft  opening  for  fuch 
injurious  furmifes  concerning  them.  They  know, 
and  they  profefs,  that  the  honour  of  their  fovereign, 
and  the  intereft  of  their  country,  fliould  be,  and  is, 
dearer  to  them  than  all  other  confiderations,  arifing 
from  private  prejudice,  pique,  envy  or  refentment ; 
and  they  have,  each  in  his  turn,  largely  felt  the  be- 
nign cfFcd  of  his  majefty*s  goodnc/s  to  them,  and 
their  families. 

C  Thev 
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They  know  that  the  conflitution  has  given  bis 
majedy  power  to  chufe  his  own  fervan:s  •,  to  fol- 
low the  aJ.vice  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  his  own 
fentiments  and  confcience  •,  and  we  have  heard 
them,  each  in  his  turn,  pleading  for  this  undoubted 
privlh;ge  of  their  fovcreign,  whilft  they  looked 
upon  themlelves  as  the  happy  obje(5ls  o\  his  choice. 
Can  they  therefore  be  now  difcontentcd,  merely  be- 
caule  they  imagine,  that  his  majcfty  has  a  greattL-r 
regard  for  the  perfon<!,  and  more  confidence  in 
the  couiifels  of  other  people,  than  of  them  ? 

I  am  not  here  pleading  the  caufe  of  L.  B.  or  of 

any  other  particular  perfon,  whom  his  m ^— 

may  delight  to  honour  :  hut  I  am  pleading  the 
caufe  of  my  king  and  country  ;  the  caufe  of  unani- 
mity and  concord  •,  the  caufe  of  thefe  high  per- 
fonages  themfelves,  vvhofe  refpedable  names  we 
hear  fo  often  abufed  by  their  ambitious  friends, 
under  the  notion  of  their  being  difcontentcd  at  the 
publick  meafures,  and  ready  to  oppofe  every  kind  of 
peace,  which  fnall  be  concluded  by  the  prefent  {cr- 
vants  of  the  crown. 

Juftice  however  commands  us  to  add,  that  hi- 
Shcrto  the  noble  perfon,  who  feems  to  be  the  envied 
objedl  of  publick  clamour,  and  publick  calumny, 
has  certainly  done  nothing  which  can  render  him 
unworthy  the  high  poft  v.'hich  he  holds  in  the  go- 
vernment. Hitherto  we  know  nothing  certain 
concerning  this  obnoxious  perfon,  but  that  he  is 
2  univerfally 
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univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  good  IiLfband,  a  good 
father,  a  good  friend,  a  good  economift,  and  a 
pundlual  payer  of  his  debts.  Hitherto  we  know 
nothing  certain  concerning  him,  bur  that  he  is  born 
a  Scotfman  •,  and  that  his  maj'tfiy  t  .inks  hirnfelf 
obliged  to  him  for  his  long  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  perfon  ;  and  particularly,  for  the  im- 
portant fcrvices  which  he  received  from  him  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  his  coming  to  the 
crown.  Hitherto  we  know  nothing  certain  con- 
cerning him,  but  that,  during  the  fhort  tinie, 
wherein  his  majcfly  has  been  fuppoled  ro  htarken 
to  his  advice,  preferably  to  that  of  others,  more 
fcholars,  as  fuch,  more  men  of  fcience  and  polite 
literature,  have  had  provifions  maiie  for  therm,  than 
have  been  made  for  pt  rfons  of  this  cLtfs,  the  whole  fif- 
ty preceding  years.  Hitherto  we  know  nothing  cer- 
tain of  him,  but  that  he  began  his  adminill ration 
by  faving  the  nation  5co,cool.  in  the  vote  of  cre- 
dit for  the  current  year  ;  chofe  not  to  give  his  alTt-nt 
CO  remit  another  670,000!.  to  the  king  o^  PrufTia, 
and  is  charged  with  having  too  high  principles  of 
heroifm  !  hitherto  we  know  nothing  certain  con- 
cerning  this  obnoxious  perfon,  but  that  in  obe- 
dience to  the  univerfal  voice  of  t!;e  people,  con- 
curring with  his  own  fcntiments,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  put  an  honourable  end  ro  the  immenfeiy 
expenfive  war  in  Germany  ;  has  conquered  the 
Havannah  ;  has  deftroyed  a  fourtii  part  of  the 
navy  of  Spain  j  has  recovered  Newfoundland  ;  left, 
perhaps,  in  too  defencelefs  a  condition  by  his  pre- 
C  2  dcceflbrs 
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deceffors  in  the  miniftry  ;  and  has  been  Indefatiga- 
ble in  his  labours,  to  give  his  country  the  fo  ardently 
to  be  wifhed  for  bleflings  of  a  good  peace. 

But  from  the  moment  wherein  it  fhall  appear 
from  fadts,  that  he  is  a  man  of  inferior  abilities, 
and  incapable  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  the  high 
poft  to  which  his  royal  mafter  has  advanced  him ; 
that  he  gives  bad  advice  to  the  crown,  that  he  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  wrong  maxims ;  that  he 
underflands  not  the  true  intereft  of  the  kingdom, 
with  regard  to  its  commercial  and  foreign  connec- 
tions i  and  that  he  aims  at  undermining  its  internal 
conftitution — let  him  be  called  to  immediate  ac- 
count J  let  him  anfwer  for  his  weaknefs,  wicked- 
nefs,  and  folly,  as  the  conftitution  direds  he 
fhould,  at  the  tribunal  of  parliament. — His  ma- 
jefty  has  too  great  a  love  for,  and  too  great  a  re- 
gard for  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  not  to  give 
him  up,  in  that  cafe,  to  the  juftice  of  the  nation; 
— and,  if  the  voice  of  rumour  may  be  hearkened 
to,  he  himfelf  neither  afks,  nor  defires  any  thing 
from  his  country,  but  the  Jlri^eji  Juftice.  But  if 
the  mere  place  of  birth,  if  fufpicion  of  incapacity, 
if  whifpers  of  want  of  ability,  in  contradidlion  to 
v/ell  known  fads,  muft  be  made  matter  of  accufa- 
tion,  and  be  ufed  as  engines  to  deftroy  the  fervants 
of  the  crown  ;  what  wife  or  honeft  man  is  there, 
but  muft  wilh  for  times,  when  fuch  fa<5lious  difpo- 
fitions   will  do  lefs  mifchief  than  at  prefent  ? — 

And 
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Andought  not  Great-Britain  to  be  defirous  of  a  peace 
with  her  foreign  enemies,  whenever  the  cries  of 
feditious  clamour,  prejudice,  defamation,  and  dif- 
content,  raife  themfelves  above  the  ftill  voice  of 
fober  truth,  Ihake  off  every  appeal  to  reafon,  and 
threaten  us  with  ail  the  dire  effedls  of  difcord  and 
difunion  ? 


Does  there  appear  to  he  any  reafon,  why  Great- 
Britain  Jhould  not  he  defirous  of  a  peace,  when  fhe 
confiders  her  prefent  fituation,  relatively  to  her 
allies  ? 

Think  not  that  I  am  here  going  to  enquire  into, 
much  lefs  to  endeavour  to  fettle,  the  extremely 
complex  and  intricate  queftion,  which  has  fo  long 
tormented  our  deepeft  politicians ;  namely,"  whe- 
"  ther  this  ifland  ought  ever  to  interfere  with  her 
"  armies  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent."  She  has 
frequently  interpofed  with  her  armies,  in  the  affairs 
of  her  neighbours,  upon  the  continent,  for  more 
than  300  years  paft,  fometimes  with  great,  fome- 
times  with  lefs  fuccefs. 

But  then  fhe  has  never  (till  lately)  interfered,  but 
at  the  earned  requeft  of  her  allies  themfelves ;  of 
allies^  able,  and  willing  to  concur  with  their  whole 
force,  to  fupport  her  adive  meafures  5   of  allies, 

whofc 
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whofe  prefervation  was  thought  to  be  abfoJutely 
necefiary   to  fupport   that   trembling    balance    of" 
power  in  Europe,  and  who,  probably,  could  not 
have  been   prcferved   from  immediate  deftru6lion, 
but  by  our  feafonible  and  powerful  interpoficion. 

But  was  this  the  cafe,  at  firjl,  of  the  war  upon 
the  European  continent ;  or  is  it  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent?  Our  allies  are  laid  to  have  detelled,  and  ftili 
to  detefl  the  war,  wherein  we  forced  them,  as  it 
were,  to  engage,  and  wherein  we  now  hold  them, 
(may  it  not  be  faid)  againft.  their  wills. 

See  Uanover  and  Ht:jje^  and  Brunfwicke^  (Iretch- 
mcT  forth  their  emaciated  hands,  and  lifting  up 
their. feeble  eyes  to  us  in  fupplication,  to  give  them 
peace. — • —  ".  Give  us  ptace  that  we  m.ay  renew 
*'  our  exhaufted  ftrength,  before  we  are  irrecover- 
"  ably  undone  and  ruined.  Our  young  men  are 
"  deftroyed  in  your  fervice,  and  our  untilled  lands 
"  imbrued  with  the  moft  valuable  blood  of  our 
"  hufbandrricn  and  labourers.  Look  at  the  muf- 
''  ter-rolls  of  thcfc;  very  troops,  which  you  are  fup- 
"  pofed  to  pay  for,  are  th;;y  nearly  full  ?  We  can- 
"  not  pofllbly  fill  them  ;  for  we  have  none  but  old 
"  men  and  children  left  in  our  depopulated  coun- 
*'  try.  Our  houfes  have  been  plundered,  and  our 
"  towns  miferably  pillaged  and  burnt.  Your 
*'  wealth  may,  indeed,  make  fome  fort  of  recom- 
"  pence,  fome  fort  of  indemnification  to  our  fove- 

"  reigns. 
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*'  reigns,  for  driving  them  into  a  hated  waragainfi: 
«*  their  wills,  and  againft  their  intcrcfts  ;  but  where 
*'  is  the  rcconnpenf  ,  where  the  indemnification  of 
"  the  impoveriilied  fubjetfl,  torn  from  his  weeping 
*'  wifl^,  robbed  of  his  children,  and  deprived   of 
**  his  property  ?   What  have  we  to  do?  How  are 
^  'we  coocerned,  in  your  commercial  quarrels  with 
**  France  and   Spain,  about  your  refpsftive  boun- 
**  daries  in  North  America?  Tell  us  not  that  we 
"  fliall  fall  a  facrifice  to  French  perfidy  and  ambi- 
"  tioh,  unlcfs,  from  time  to  time,  you  interpofe 
**  be'tween   us  and  deftruAion.     We  know  better 
*'  than  this.     The  days  of  Lewis  dac  XlVch  have 
*'  been  paflxd  thefe  50  years- •,  and   you   may  now 
"  leave  Germany  to  fighc  her  own  battles.     Ger- 
"  many  has  be^-n  ever  famous  for  her  love  of  li- 
*'  berty,  and  would  ftill  be  as  ready,  as  fhe  is  able, 
*'  to  m.;intain  her  ancient  independency  againft  ail 
*'  attacks  that  could  be  made  upon  her  from  with- 
*'  out,  had  not  the  temptation  of  your  overflowing 
*'  wealth,   corrupted  the  very   fouls  of  our  great 
*'  men,  and  deftroyed  every  principle  of  real  pa- 
*'  triotifm  amongft  us.     The  French,  in  the  prelent 
"  fituationof  their  country,  in  the  fituation  whereia 
"  their  country  has  been  for  many  years  paft,  can 
**  entertain  no  ferious  thoughts  of  making  a  fixed 
"  fettlement  on  this  fide  the  Rhine.     They  know, 
*'  that  ia  fuch  a  cafe,  every  German  patriot,  (ind 
*'  in.  fuch  a  cafe,  every  (lerman  would  be  a  patriot) 
"  would  unite  together  ngainft  them,  to  expel  the 

*'  common 
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''  common  enemy.  France  has  exprefly  guarantied 
"  our  liberty,  mutual  independance  and  religion, 
"  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  j  and  fhe  cannot,  but 
*'  be  well  perfuaded,  from  experience,  as  well  as 
"  the  reafon  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  flie  will  not 
*'  eafily  find  her  intereft  in  afting  contrary  either 
"  to  the  letter  or  fpirit  of  this  famous  treaty. — 
"  Give  us  therefore  peace,  that  we  may  have  time 
"  to  breathe  a  little  in  freedom,  and  to  recover  our- 
"  felves  from  the  immenfe  Lofles  of  a  tedious  war, 
*'  wherein  we  have  fuffered,  little  lefs,  from  the  li- 
•'  centious  protection  of  our  friends,  than  from  the 
**  invafion  of  pur  enemies." 

Nor  is  there  any  thing,  1  imagine,  in  the  king  of 
Prujfia's  prefent  connexion  with  this  nation,  which 
ought  to  render  Great-Britain  lefs  defirous  of  a 
peace  on  his  account.  If  this  magnanimous  prince 
has  been  really  ufeful  to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  this  te- 
dious war,  we  certainly,  in  return,  have  faved  him 
and  his  country  from  falling  a  prey  to  theextenfiva 
and  deftrudive  projedls  of  his  provoked,  numerous 
and  inveterate  enemies.  I  pretend  not  to  know, 
what  may  have  formerly  paffed  between  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  and  our  minifters,  or  what  engage- 
ments may  have  been  lately  entered  into  between 
the  two  courts  -,  only  thus  much  I  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  aflerr,  that  as  felf- prefer vation  is  the  firH: 
law  of  nature,  of  flates  as  well  as  of  private  perfons, 
no  treaty  nor  engagement,  can  bind  a  nation  to  fell 
itfelf,  to  certain  ruin,  for  the  fake  of  an  ally. 

Hitherto 
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Hiiherro  we  have  generouHy  contributed'to  fuf- 
ttin  the  king  of  FrufTia's  caufe,  both  with  our  mo- 
ney, and  by  the  diverfion  of  our  arrriies, — But  nei- 
ther our  own  wafting  ftrength,  nor  the  firuation  of 
our  ally,  during  the  neutrality  of  RufTia  and 
Sweden,  and  the  impotence  of  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire, feem  to  require  that  wi  (hould  make  any 
fjrther  efTorts  in  his  favour,  or  do  more  for  him, 
than  can  be  brought  about  by  our  mediation,  good 
offices,  and  friendly  interpofuion  with  his  enemies. 
He  is  now  become,  by  the  recovery  of  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Schweidnitz,  more  than  a  match  for 
anv  power  which  the  houfe  of  Auftria  can  bring 
againfi:  him,  and  may  command  a  good  peace  from 
his  exhaufted  enemy :  Such  a  peace  as  he  may  aflc 
with  reafon,  and  her  Hungarian  majefty  come  into, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  effential  interefts  of  her 
family. 

Follow  then,  great,  prince,  follow  the  propen- 
flties  of  your  natural  difpofition  to  benevolence  \ 
Hearken  to  the  voice  c.\  one  of  the  (Irongeft  rca- 
Tons,  which  ever  polTe:  ed  and  informed  the  human 
foul,  and  obey  the  loud  calls  of  humanity.  — Re  a 
father  to  the  fufferings  of  your  miferable  fubjecls, 
\vho  almofl  adore  the  immenfe  abilities  of  their 
prince,  and  give  them  that  q^Cc  and  tranquillity, 
which  they  {o  ardently  afpire  after.  Seek  yoir.-  own  . 
real  glory,  in  purfuing  the  true  ends  for  which  go- 
vernment was  ordained,  in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
fociety  ;    and  rendering   the  people^   who  depend 
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upon  your  care  and  protedion,  happy  :  Finifh  one 
of  the  greateft  chara6lers,  perhaps,  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  by  ufing  the  extraordinary 
power  of  mind,  with  which  God  Almighty  has  fur- 
nifhed  you,  to  reconcile  the  interefls  of  jarring  na- 
tions, and  to  place  the  peace  of  Europe,  upon  a  fo- 
lid  foundation  ;  a  foundation,  which  fhall  not  ea- 
fily  be  Ihaken,  at  the  capricious  will  of  a  weak 
prince i  or  by  the  fadious  intrigues  of  a  fclf-inte- 
refled  Miniller. 

Mas  for  Portugal!  Alas  indeed!  For  the  fake, 
therefore,  of  this  wretched  country,  fo  perfidioufly 
invaded  and  over-run  by  the  Spaniards,  Great- 
Britain  cannot  but  be  defirous  of  a  peace  ;  of  a 
peace  which  fliall  rellore  our  enervated  ally,  in 
whofe  face  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  interefted, 
to  her  former  (late  of  tranquillity. — For  by  a  war, 
it  is  too  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  we  (hall 
never  be  able  to  preferve  her  from  faUing  a  prey  to 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  For  vvhat  can  a  few  Briti(h 
troops  do,  and  more  cannot,  as  yet,  be  fent  without 
endangering  our  own  fecurity  ;  Vv'hat,  I  fay,  (even 
againft  Spaniards)  can  a  few  Briti(h  troops  do,  en- 
tirely unfupported  by  the  natives  rhemfelves,  who, 
it  is  too  well  known,  have  not  kept  any, one  of 
their  engagements,  which  they  made  with  us,  be- 
fore our  arrival  in  th;  ir  country  -,  who  have  neither 
army  effcduaily  to  a(ri{l  us;  nor  magazines,  nor 
difcipline,  nor  fortincations  ? 

If 
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If  then,  neither  a  ferious  confideration  of  our 
own  internal  ftate,  nor  any  impartial  review  of  the 
prefent  condition  of  our  allies,  and  of  our  connec- 
tion with  them,  ought  to  prevent  Great- Britain 
from  being  defirous  of  an  immediate  peace;  let  us, 
in  the  next  place,  fee,  Whether  there  he  any  thing  in 
the  'particular  Jituation  of  our  enemies^  ''johich  ought 
to  alienate  our  though: s  from  entering  into  t^rms  of  pa- 
cification ivith  them. 

The  mighty  are  indeed  fallen  !  The  French^  di- 
vided in  the  cabinet,  have  been  difappointed  in 
every  plan,  both  of  council  and  action,  and  beaten 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  if  tile  refources  of 
their  abounding  wealth  are  extremely  diminifhed  : 
Their  choiceft  troops  are  either  flain  by  the  edge  of 
the  fworJ,  or  fallen  victims  to  the  havock  of  dif- 
eafe  :  Their  ftorcs  of  war  are  exhaufted  :  Their 
merchant  fliips  taken,  or  unemployed  in  their 
ports:  Their  naval  power  almoft  annihilated,  and 
the  ancient  reputation  of  their  courage  and  milirary 
fkill,  well-nigh  periflied.  Nor  are  their  allixjs  in  a 
much  more  preferable  condition. 

» 

The  Spanifh  nation,  in  general,  is  extremely  un- 
eafy  and  difcontented  at  an  unprovoked  wjr,  wan- 
tonly drawn  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of  France, 
and  the  inBuenceof  loreijin  councils.  The  returns 
of  their  wealth  from  America,  are,  in   a  meafure, 
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cut  off,  and   their  commerce  flopped  :  Some    of 
their  richefk  veflels  are  already  taken  or  deftroyed; 
and  their  btft  appointed  men  of  war,  fallen  into  our 
hands.     The  key  to  all  their  American  dominions 
is  feized  into  our  pofieffion,  and  their  hearts  are 
trembling  with  fear  for  every  valuable  port,  and 
every  valuable  territory,  which  they  ftill  retain  in 
that  remote  part  of  the  world.     They  have,  indeed, 
rem.aining,  the  bare  h'jpes  of  making  themfelves 
fome  poor  amends  for  the  lofTes  they  have  already 
fuftained,  and  ftill  expecl  to  fullain,  by  their  con- 
quers  in   Portugal. — May  thefe  hopes   prove   as 
falfe,  as  their  invafion  of  that  miferable  country, 
was  treacherous  and  deteflable. — If  driven   to  ex- 
treme neceffity,  Portugal  may  ftill  roufe  and  exert 
herfelf ;  may  ftill  faithfully   and   pun6lually   cou- 
rageouily  co-operate  V7ith  her  fteady  ally  ;  and  then 
what  mighty  effects  may  not  reafonably  be  expected 
from  the  furprizing  efforts  of  Britifh  valour  ? 

The  queftion,  therefore,  now  to  be  examined 
and  decided,  is.  Whether,  in  political  prudence, 
we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this  wretched  ftate 
of  our  enemies,  and  ftill  go  on,  adding  conqueft  to 
ccnqueft  r — Or,  Whether  it  be  not  mcft  advifeable 
to  lay  hold  of  the  prefent  favourable  moment  of  our 
glory,  and  of  our  fucceftes,  to  give  our  enemies 
the  peace,  which  they  appear  to  be  fo  anxious  to 
conclude  with  us? 

Thev 
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They  who  are  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  lay 
hold  of  the  prefent  favourable  moment  of  fuccefs 
and  glory,  to  conclude  a  peace,  think  that  they 
are  able  to  vindicate  and  maintain  their  pacific  fen- 
timents  from  the  following  confiderations. 

If  France^  fay  they,  (hould  once  come  to  be 
really  perfuaded,  that  her  utter  difgrace  and  ruin 
are  intended  by  us,  who  knows  what  mighty  cf- 
fedts  defpair  may  produce  in  a  nation  abounding  in 
people  ;  not  deficient  in  untried  refources  j  full  of 
manufactures  •,  blefTed  with  a  large  internal  and 
European  commerce  ;  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their 
prince  ;  ftrengthened  with  impregnable  ports,  full 
of  privateers  •,  and  famous  (at  leaft  in  former  times) 
for  their  valour  and  policy? — Who  knows  what 
mighty  effefls  defpair  may  produce  in  a  nation 
fupported  by  the  riches  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  far 
as  thefe  riches  can  efcape  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruiftrrs,  which  will  fometimes  be. the  cafe; — in  a 
nation,  which,  upon  the  prefent  fuppofition,  will 
have  the  good  wifhes,  prayers,  and  perhaps  the 
open,  as  well  as  underhand  afiiftance  of  every  king- 
dom in  Europe,  to  favour  their  defcnfive  mea- 
fures?  — Are  not  thofe  mighty  fleets,  which  are  our 
ornament,  our  confidence,  and  our  ftrength,  liable 
to  the  delfrudtion  of  ftorm  and  tempell  ? — Have 
we  really  nothing  to  apprehend  from  domeflic  dll- 
union  ? — And  can  there  be  a  greater  contempt  of 
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the  goodnefs  of  divine  providence,  than  to  abufe 
the  power,  with  which  heaven  has  intruded  us,  to 
the  {laughter  and  ruin  of  our  fellow  creatures  ? 

But  let  it  be  fuppofcd,  that  victory  bound,  as  it 
were,  to  our  ftandards,  mull  ililj  accompany  our 
military  expeditions ;  that  all  will  be  concentment, 
union  and  tranquillity  at  home,  and  that  vv^e  are 
certain  ot  triumphing  over  our  enemies,  v/herever 
our  fleets  and  armies  apprjar. — And  will  you  fet  no 
limits  to  your  ambitious  acquifitionF,  but  be  perpe- 
tually going  on  to  join  port  to  port,  ifland  to  illand, 
and  province  to  province  ? — But  how  will  you  be 
able  to  hold  and  prefcrve  the  places,  which  iliall  be 
reduced  by  you  ?  You  will  put  ftronggarrifons  into 
them,  you  fay.  But  where  will  you  find  frefh 
troops  to  fupply  the  amazing  confumption  of  the 
war,  and  the  terrible  hav'ock  of  diftemper,  when 
thefe  troops  are  difperfed  under  fo  many  different 
climates  ?  But  granting  that  fupplies  of  nev/  fql- 
diers  could  be  foup.d  for  the  ufe  of  your  numerous 
garrifons,  armies  and  fleets  •, — may  it  not  reafonably 
be  afked,  where  the  government,  whofe  refources 
have  long  been  upon  the  utmoft  ffretch,  will  find 
money  to  pav  them  a  few  years  long-er?  Tlie  manes 
of  Athens,  and  Lacedemon,  and  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  v/ill  t-iW  you,  that  fiates  may  out-conquer 
themfelves  •,  that  there  ought  always  to  be  a  due 
proportion  between  the  mother  country,  and  its  to- 
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reign  acquificions  -,  that  commercial  nations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  otfenfive  wars  ;  and  that  dates 
have  trequtrntly  funk  under  the  enormous  weight 
of  their  own  bulk. 

But  theft  conqucfls,  it  is  replied,  will  be  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  without  putting  Great- Britain 
to  any  f  irthcr  expence. —  Tliey  will,  indeed,  abun- 
dantly hcjp  to  fupport  the  commilfary  who  fupplies 
rhem  with  ftores  and  provifions  :  they  will,  indeed, 
enrich  the  merchant  and  planter,  whofe  commerce 
will  be  increafcd  by  them  ;  and  they  will  alfo  make 
fome  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  national  cuf- 
toms  ; — but  what  will  this  contribute  towards  an- 
fwering  the  large  demands  of  government,  which, 
upon  the  plan  of  conquefl:,  muft  continually  go  on, 
incrcafing  its  annual  expences  •,  at  leaft,  will  find  no 
fpeedy  opportunity  of  reducing  them,  within  k'ch 
bounds,  as  th;.t  the  whole  of  the  annual  charge,  may 
be  raifed  within  the  year. 

But  let  me  once  more  ferioufly  afk  you  :  "Where 
will  you,  or  vvhefe  can  you  ftop  upon  thisambi:ious 
plan  ?  If  the  war  continue,  you  lay  yourfelves  un- 
der a  neceiTity  of  vigoroufly  purfuing  your  con- 
quefts.  Nor  mull  your  fleets  and  armies  be  fuffered 
to  lie  idle  and  unemployed  j  for  that  will  never  be 
endured   by   a  nation  fond  of  aition,  and  always 


craving  after  novelty. 
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But  if  you  go  on  to  reduce,  as  certainly  feems  to 
be  in  your  power,  the  remaining  Spanifli  ports  in 
America,  the  confequence  is  plain  ar*d  obvious ; 
Peru  and  Mexico  mull  fall  into  your  power  or  de-  ' 
pendance.  For  when  all  communication  ot  thefc 
immenfcly  rich  and  luxurious  countries,  vvit'n  their 
mother-country,  is  cut  off,  they  will,  of  courfe,  fl/ 
to  you  for  protedion,  and  for  thole  continual  fup- 
plies  of  European  commodities,  which  are  now  be- 
come neceffary  for  their  convenient  and  comforta- 
ble fubfirtence.  But  wiib  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  at  her  difpofal^  alas  for  rich  old  England! 
Alas!  Alas ! — But  you  reply.  New,  }wiv  is  the  op- 
portunity to  retaliate  former  injuries  \  to  humible,  for 
ever  to  humble,  the  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
that  ambitious  and  perfidious  family,  who  is  ever 
contriving  and  watching  for  our  ruin : — Now,  you 
fay,  is  the  time  to  difplay  the  depth  of  our  wif- 
dom,  to  convince  all  Europe  of  the  fuperiurity  of 
our  politics,  as  well  as  of  our  arms ;  and  to  keep 
our  enemies  under,  fo  that  they  may  never  hereaf- 
ter rife  to  hurt  us. 

How  weak  is  human  forefight,  and  how  fudden 
are  the  revolutions  of  ftates  and  empires! 

Behold  us  then,  for  a  moment,  in  full  poffeflion 
of  what  our  adverfaries  have  long  charged  us,  in 
every  court  of  Europe,  with  aiming  at. — Behold 
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US  the  makers,  the  fovereigns,  the  tyrants  of  the 
fea. — Behold  us  univerfal  monarchs  of  the  ocean, 
and  prefcribing  laws  to  all  the  maritime  force  of 
Europe.  But  fiiort,  I  fear,  will  be  our  day  of 
triumph  ;  and  an  univerfal  monarchy  at  f^-^a,  will  no 
more  be  fufl^ered  with  patience,  than  a  monarchy  of 
the  fame  influence  and  extent  at  land.  Would  not 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Ruflla,  would 
not  every  maritime  ftate  in  Europe  ;  would  not 
every  ftate  in  Europe,  though  utterly  unconne6led 
with  the  fea,  enter  into  public  and  private  leagues 
and  affociations,  to  reduce  a  power  that  was  become 
fo  dangerous  to  their  moll  elTcntial  interelh  ?  And 
from  whence,  upon  this  fuppoficion,  could  v/e  pro- 
cure the  immcnfe  quantities  of  naval  ftores,  hemp, 
iron,  pitch,  &c.  which  would  be  perpetually  want- 
ing to  anfwer  the  demands  of  our  exorbitant  navy  ? 
Are  we  now  equal,  '^how  long  fhall  we  be  equal  ?) 
to  the  ftrength  and  councils  ot  all  Europe  united 
againft  us  ^ — Think  not,  that  I  am  here  arguing  in 
favour  of  France  or  Spain  :  I  am  pleading  for  what 
I  humbly  take  to  be  the  true  interefts  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  a  caufe  not  to  be  fupported  by  mere  dine 
of  expence  and  valour  ;  but  by  expence  and  valour, 
afllfted  by  juftice  and  moderation,  and  united  with 
humanity  and  policy. 

May  it  not  therefore  be  fuggefted,  (and   this  is 
the  condufion  I  am  aiming  at)  that  in  the  moft  fa- 

E  vourable 
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vourable  view  of  our  prefent  fituatlonj  and  even 
fuppoling  a  certainty  of  new  fuccciTes,  upon  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war ;  may  it  not,  I  fay,  be  humbly 
fusigefled,  that  the  beft  ufe  we  can  now  make  of 
our  paft  conqucfts,  is  to  purchafe  a  prefent  peace 
with  them  ,  and  that  the  fureft  way  to  continue  our 
triumphs  over  the  weaknefs  of  our  enemies,  is  to 
turn  this  weaknefs  to  our  own  true  and  lading  pro- 
fit, in  fetthng  the  terms  of  a  fpeedy  accommoda- 
tion with  them.  Having  acquired  fo  much  glory 
by  our  arms,  the  praife  of  moderation  is  the  only 
remaining  honour  which  we  can  now  afpire  to  ;  an 
honour  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  durable;  and  when  united  with  that 
of  prudence,  be  attended  with  the  moft  folid  and 
eflential  advantages  to  our  country. 


II. 


What  fort  of  a  Peace  Great-Britain  has  rea- 
fo?i  to  expeB* 

IT  is  fo,  fays  even  the  moft  fanguine  advocate  for 
continuing  war  -,  peace  in  itfclf,  to  be  fure,  is 
preferable  to  warj  and  "  7nake  -peace  as  [con  as  you 
"  can^^  is  the  language  of  the  whole  nation  in  ge- 
neral, from  the  highefl:  to  the  lowefl:. — For  openly 
to  plead  for  perpetuating  a  confuming  war,  how- 
ever fuccefsful  it  may  hitherto  have  been,  and  be 
ftill  likely  to  prove,  without  fufll^ring  our  ears  to 
be  feriouQy  opened  to  propofals  of  accommodation, 
is  a  language  fo  encirely  foreign  to  the  firH:  princi- 
ples of  right  reafon,  humanity  and  religion,  that 
no  one  will  dare  to  avow  it. 

The  whole  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  in  fettling 
the  terms  of  the  future  pacification  between  us  and 
our  enemies ;  and  upon  this  important  point  it  is 
that  thofe,  who  delight  in  war,  triumph. — Upon 
this  point  it  is,  that  the  confufion,  the  clamour,  the 
difcord  and  the  contraditflion  begin  :  Give  us  the 
Havanmhy  or  we  are  nmiom  •,  fays  one.  Secure  the 
monopoly  of  the  cod-fifljeries^  fays  another,  cr  we  are 
abfolutcly  rwned.     JVe  will  have  no  peace ^  adds  a 
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third,  ic'ithout  the  cejfion  cf  the  mofl  confiderahk  fu- 
gar-ifiands.  All  Carmda^  and  all  Louifiana,  are  ejfen- 
iial  to  our  fifety  ;  is  the  voice  of  others. — Why  will 
you  render  your  Jlave  and  gum  tradi  -precarious^  by 
parting  with  either  of  your  African  conquefis  ?  The 
French  Eajl- India  company^  are  new  ruined  \  exclude 
them  for  ever  from  the  traffick  of  thofe  rich  countries, 
—  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  place,  except  the  poor 
ifland  of  Belleide,  which  has  not  found  an  eager 
and  powerful  advocate  in  its  favour,  for  uniting  ic 
forever  to  the  crovv'n  of  Greac-Briraii>. 

But  after  all  •,  Is  not  this  the  voice  of  arrogance,- 
of  paffion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  partial  felf-inte- 
•reil,  rather  than  the  didtates  of  found  fcnfe  and 
true  policy  ?  The  contra6ler,  the  broker,  the  ava- 
ritious  n^oney- changer,  th>::  fadious  courtier,  the 
ambijous  foldier,  and  the  impetuous  failor,  are 
a2;ain{l  a  peace  in  general  •,— whilfl:  the  North  A- 
merican  merchant,  the  Weft  Indian  merchant,  the 
African  merchant,  the  Levant  merchant,  and  the 
Eafc  Indian  merchant,  are  not  againft  a  peace  in 
o-eneraU  but  only  againft  a  peace  which  does  not 
immediately  confult  and  provide  for  the  particular 
advantages  of  that  branch  of  bufinefs  and  com- 
merce,  wherein  they  are  engaged,  and  have  all 
their  views,  hopes  and  fortunes  embarked.- — But 
if  all  muft  be  heard,  nothing,  'tis  certain,  can  be 
ceded  •,  and  confcquently  we  can  never  have  a  peace. 

—■Byi- 
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—But  if  all  cannot,  and  muft  not  be  heard,  oiighc 
it  not  to  be  left,  where  the  confiitution  leaves  it, 
namely,  to  his  Majefty's  wifdom  to  determine, 
what  fliall  be  ceded,  and  what  kept,  as  it  appears 
to  him  mod  expedient  for  the  univerfal  good  ? 

Seeing,  therefore,  it  is  abfolutely  impofTible 
that  every  body  flioiild  be  equally  pleafed,  as  every 
body's  private  intereft  cannot  equally  be  provided 
for,  all  that  the  adminiftration  feems  to  have  to  do, 
is  to  purfue  with  vigour  and  earneftnefs,  what  ap- 
pears  to  them  to  be  the  general  and  truly  eflential 
interefts  of  their  country  -,  and  to  endeavour  to 
pleafe  the  reafonable,  honeft,  and  thinking  part  of 
the  nation.  They  certainly  will  pleafe  all  the  rea- 
fonable, thinking,  and  honeft  part  of  the  nation, 
of  what  profeffion  foever  they  be,  //  they  can  con- 
dude  a  good  peace :  a  good  p^ace^  relatively  to  the 
nation  in  general^  rather  than  to  th^  partial  interejis 
of  individuals,  or  of  particular  bodies  of  men. 

Let  us  therefore  now  go  on  to  inquire,  with  the 
fame  uprightnefs  and  honeft  impartiality,  which 
have  hitherto  condu6led  our  fentiments,  and  guid- 
ed our  pen,  lohat  are  the  properties  effentially  ncccf- 
fary  to  conjlitute  a  good  national  peace  ? 

7'hat  peace  well  deferves  to  be  efeemed,  ajid  cer- 
tainly will  be  denmlnatid  a  good  peace  by  ev^'v  h'i^ft 
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drj  reafonabk  perfon  in  the  nation,  the  fiipulat ions  of 
which  b^ing  undoubtedly  fafe^  honourable,  and  advan- 
tageous, probably  will  be  lafiing. 

Here  then  let:  us  fix ;  to  this  point  let  us  im- 
moveably  adhere,  tha.t  the  ejfentials  of  a  good  peace 
ere  fafety^  honour,  advantage,  and  duration. ^^ 

1.  And /j  not  that  peace  fujiciently  fafe,  which 
brings  all  realbnable  fecurity  to  our  extenfive  fron^ 
tiers  ?  which  places  our  enemies  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  our  moil  remote  and  worft  inhabited  . 
territories  ?  which  permits  our  manufacUirers  to 
follow  their  trades,  and  our  hufbandmen  and 
planters  to  cultivate  their  fields,  without  fear  or 
apprehenfions  of  danger  ?  which  cuts  off  all  paft 
controverfies,  and  prevents,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
fight  can  prevent,  all  future  occafion  of  difpute 
about  doubtful  property?  which  leaves  nothing  to 
the  tedious  d'.fcuffion  of  commiflaries  ?  at>d  is  as 
clear,  precife,  and  determinate  in  its  terms,  as 
)an!?uas>e  can  make  it  ? 

2 .  And  ought  net  thr.t  peace  to  be  termed  honour- 
able,  (it  certainly  will  meet  i^jltb  that  appellation 
from  every  hcnffi  and  reafonabk  perfon  in  the  nation) 

which   is   ccnducled  with  dignity  and  good  faith, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  mean  bale  and  un-  * 
dermining  artifices  of  a  narrow,   feUilh  and  mo- 
mentary 
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mentary  policy  ?  which  is  founded  upon  the  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  principles  of  humanity,  juf- 
tice,  and  moderation  ?  which  fully  obtains  ail  the 
ends  for  which  the  war  was  originally  begun  ?  and 
which  confults  and  prefcribes  for  the  real  interefts 
and  fafcty  of  our  allies,  as  far  as  we  are  required 
by  treaties,  to  interpofe  in  their  favour  ? 

3.  And  is  not  that  an  advantageous  ^eace,  (and 
■will  it  not  be  fo  reputed  by  every  reafonable  and 
honefl:  man  in  the  nation  ?)  which  ftipulates  new 
conditions  in  favour  of  our  general  commerce  ? 
which  opens  frefh  ports  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
navigation,  and  clofes  others  to  the  great  difad- 
vantage  of  our  rivals  in  trade  ?  which  furnifhes 
new  fpecies  of  commodities  for  the  profit  of  our 
merchants,  and  the  induftry  of  our  manufatfturers, 
and  fupplies  larger  quantities  of  thofe  well  known 
commodities,  whofe  great  utility  to  the  nation  has 
been  long  experienced  ? 

4.  And  is  not  a  peace y  which  fixes  the  public  and 
private  fecurity  upon  a  lajling  foundation  ;  which  is 
conducled  with  good  faithy  and  animated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity^  jujliccy  and  moderation  •,  which 
cuts  off  all  prefenty  and  removes  all  probable  occaficns 
of  future  difputes  with  our  enemies  -,  which  flipulates 
new  advantages  in  favour  of  our  otun  commerce,  and 
leffens  the  rrfource  of  cur  enemies  i  which  is  as  un- 

equivocal^ 
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equivocal,  as  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  make  it ; 
tind  which  is  moreover  guarantied  in  the  moji  folemn 
manner,  by  the  nations  principally  concerned  and  in- 
ierejled  in  the  feveral  fiipulations,  likely  to  prove,  as 
far  as  human  for eftght  can  judge,  a  bfiing  peace  ? 

I.  If  then  all  Canada,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  as 
dcfcribed  by  our  own  maps  from  memoirs  fur- 
niflied  by  the  board  of  trade,  be  ceded  to  us  in  per- 
petuity by  the  French,  all  farther  contefls  about 
the  limits  of  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  prin- 
cipal origin  of  the  war,  will  be  forever  cut  off. 

If  the  refpe<5live  boundaries  of  Virginia,  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Loui- 
fiana  on  the  other  (to  which  country  we  have  no 
claim  either  from  conqutft  for  rom  any  other  plea 
cf  right;  be  clearly  and  explicitly  fettled,  and  a 
large  trail  of  neutral  land  left  between  them  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Indians,  upon  which  it  fhall  be  ex- 
prefsly  flipulated,  that  no  forts  of  any  kind  fhall 
be  eredted  by  either  nation ;  what  poflTble  room 
will  there  be  left  for  us  to  apprehend  any  future 
danger  for  our  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

And  if  the  Spaniards,  in  part  of  what  we  may 

reafonably  expect  from  them,  in   return  for  the 

Havannah,  could  be  perfuaded  to  cede  and  gua- 

jraniee  to  us,  that  tradt  of  Florida  which  (till  be- 
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longs  to  them,  and  which  nunc  dcnormat  agellum, 
tho'  fuch  cefTion  would  nor,  I  think,  in  the  prefent 
flate  of  things,  add  much  to  our  fafcty,  yet  would 
it  give  fuch  an  arondiflement,  fuch  a  completion 
to  our  territories  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American 
continents,  as  is  certainly  much  to  be  defired. 

And  if  the  fo  much  difputed  property  of  the 
Caribbee,  or  four  neutral  iflands  (as  they  have  been 
commonly  called)  namely  of  St.  Lucia,  Tobago, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  be  finally  fettled,  there 
will  be  no  room  left  for  future  quarrels  between 
the  two  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  if  Goree 
and  Senegal  be  abfolutely  yielded  to  us,  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  encrcafe  of  the  flave  and  gum  trade  ; 
and  if  the  iOand  of  Minorca  be  rellored,  the  new 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  demolifhed,  and  xht 
Proteftant  fuccellion  again  guaranteed 

Surely  a  peace  recommended  to  the  nation  by 
fuch  important  ftipulations,  and  accompanied  by 
fuch  valuable  conccfTions,  may,  with  the  llrifteil 
veracity,  be  pronounced  to  be,  what  we  are  here 
enquiring  after,  a  fdfe  peace. 

And  thofe  perfon?,  who,  under  the  plaufible 
pretence  of  French  ambition,  and  French  perfidy, 
pretend  to  believe  themfelves,  and  to  perfuade  their 
countrymen,  that  we  can  have  no  real  fecurity, 
till  the  houfe  of   Bourbon  be  entirely  crufhed  and 
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annihilated,  would  do  well  to  confider,  how  far  it 
is  in  our  power  to  put  this  exterminating  plan  in 
execution  ;  and  whether,  when  executed,  it  would 
fcrve  the  purpofe  which  they  think  may  be  ex-, 
pedted  from  it. — For  when  the  French  are  utterly 
fubdued,  fhall  we  not  flili  be  as  unfecure,  and  as 
unfafe,  as  we  were  before,  whilft  we  have  any 
neighbours  left  to  raife  our  fufpicions,  and  to  fill 
us  with  jealoufies  ?  And  if  we  are  not  to  think 
ourfelves  fafe  and  fecure,  from  the  machinations 
of  our  enemy,  till  there  be  no  probability  left  of 
our  being  hereafter  attacked  by  them,  we  muft,  I 
fear,  wage  eternal  war  v/ith  all  the  reft  of  the 
world. 

2.  By  the  acquifition  of  Canada  ;  by  fettling  the 
boundaries  of  Louifiana,  fo  that  there  may  be  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  country  between  that  pro- 
vince, and  the  limits  of  our  colonies  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  by  keeping  the  prizes 
taken  before  the  declaration  of  war ;  by  treating 
our  enemies  with  juftice  and  moderation  ;  by  the 
recovery  of  Minorca,  the  only  place  of  ours  re- 
maining in  their  hands  j  and  by  fecuring  to  our 
German  allies,  and  to  Portugal,  the  entire  poflef- 
fion  of  their  feveral  countries  and  territories,  as 
they  enjoyed  them  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,— the  point  of  honour  between  us  and  our 
enemies  will  be  compleatly  obtained  ;  and  a  peace 
made  upon  theie  conditions,  will  be  as  honourable 

to 
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to  the  nation,  as  the  war  has  been  fuccefsful  and 
glorious. 

3.  By  the  abfolute  pofTeflion  of  Canada  ;  by  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  Goree  and  Senegal ;  by  an  ir- 
revocable permidion  from  the  court  of  Spain  to 
cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy  -,  by  the 
final  giving  up  either  of  all  the  neutral  iflands,  or 
of  fome  of  the  neutral  iflands  and  Forto  Rico  ;  by 
the  cefTion  of  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John's,  and  the 
reftitution  of  Minorca • 

A  prodigious  extent  of  country  will  be  fecured 
to  us  for  ever ;  the  monopoly  pf  American  furs 
will  be  put  into  our  hands ;  our  flave,  and  gum, 
and  dying  trades,  will  be  enfured  and  confiderably 
augmented  j  our  Weft  Indian  commerce  for  fugar, 
rum,  ^c.  ^c.  will  be  rendered  more  plentiful 
and  inexhauftible  ;  the  Newfoundland  cod  fifliery, 
will,  in  a  meafure,  be  entirely  in  our  power-,  and 
our  Mediterranean  trade  be  much  facilitated. 

And  will  not  a  peace  concluded  upon  thcfe  terms 
tend  to  augment  our  general  commerce,  to  en- 
creafe  the  number  of  our  feamen,  and  confequent- 
ly  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  true,  folid,  and 
elfential  interefts  of  the  nation  ? 

But  you  afk  me.  Why  will  you  not  ufe  the  power 

which  vi(5tory  has  put  into  your  hands,  to  exclude 
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the  French  for  ever  from  all  liberty  of  fiflilng  for 
cod  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ?  Not  be- 
caufe  we  do  not  cleaily  fee  and  acknowledge,  and  are 
defirous  of  acquiring,  the  maniftft  adi'-antage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  nation  from  fuch  an  exclufive 
property  in  the  filheriesi  but  becaufe  the  French 
perceive,  and  are  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
of  thcfc  fillieries,  as  well  as  we,  and  will  not  be 
perfuaded  upon  any  confideration  whatever,  (as 
appears  by  the  negociations  and  conccflions  of  the 
lafl  year)  to  give  up  the  right  of  catching  fifh, 
(for  themfelves  at  leafl :)  A  right,  conveyed  and 
fecured  to  them  in  the  mod  folemn  manner  by 
paft  treaties. 

If,  therefore,  an  abfolutely  exclufive  right  to  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries  cannot  pofiibly  be  obtained, 
and  maintained  by  us,  v/e  ought  to  be  contented 
with  a  clear  and  exprefs  ftipulation,  which  will 
come  little  fhort  of  it,  and  which  will  be  fully  fuf- 
cient  to  anfwer  all  our  real  wants  of  fecurity  and 

profit. We   ought   to    be  contented  that  the 

French  are  forever  deprived  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and 
not  permitted  to  have  any  other  military  eftablilh- 
mtnt,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  what  will 
be  merely  fufiicient  to  maintain  an  internal  police 
amongft  their  fifhermen,  and  that  under  the  con- 
tinual vifitation  and  infpection  of  a  Britiih  corn- 
mi  iTary. 

Havine: 
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Having  thus  taken  fufficient  care  of  the  fafcty, 
honour,  and  advantage  of  the  nation,  the  reft  of 
our  conquefts  may  -chearfully  be  given  up  and  re- 
turned to  our  enemies,  as  a  cheap  purchafe  for  the 
amiable  character  of  moderation  •,  as  a  cheap  pur- 
chafe for  our  future  eafe,  quiet,  and  tranquillity.— 

A  peace  concluded  with  our  enemies  upon  the 
reafonable  terms  above-mentioned,  as  it  will  abun- 
dantly convince  the  difinterefted  parts  of  Europe, 
of  the  fpirit  of  equity  and  true  policy,  which  in- 
fluence and  govern  our  councils  •,  as  it  will  tend  to 
fatisfy  even  our  enemies  themfelves,  that  we  are 
not  feeking  their  deilrudion,  but  our  own  fafety, 
fecurity,  and  profperity  -,  fo  may  we  reafonably 
conclude,  agreeable  to  the  founded  principles  of 
human  wifdom  and  probability,  that  it  will  be 
durable.  And  will  not  the  conditions  of  a  peace 
pufhed  farther,  relatively  to  ourfelves,  and  made 
upon  other  principles  than  have  been  here  de- 
fcribed,  demonftrate  to  all  the  world,  that  the  war 
we  are  engaged  in,  is  a  war  of  ambition  and 
intereil,  rather  than  of  neceflity  and  felt-defence? 
An  unreafonably  favourable  peace,  could  it,  thro' 
the  extreme  weaknefs  of  our  exhaulled  enemies, 
be  obtained,  would  certainly  be  as  infidious,  as  it 
would  be  univerlally  invidious  ;  it  would  rather 
deferve  the  n.ime  of  ajhort  iruce  than  of  a  good 
peace. 
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A  good  peace  is  all  we  can,  is  all  we  ought  to 
wifh  for;  and  a  peace  which  is  fafe,  honourable, 
and  advantageous,  and  probably  will  be  lading,  is 
a  good  peace,  without  tormenting  our  heated 
brains,  with  fancying  that  it  might  be  ftill  more 
fafe,  more  honourable,  more  advantageous,  and 
more  lailing. 

To  expedt  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  jfhould 
make  a  lafiing  peace  with  us,  upon  the  terms  which 
fome  extravagant  people  are  defirous  that  his  ma- 
jefty  fhouid  endeavour  to  exad  from  them,  name- 
ly, that  they  fhould  cede  unto  us  forever,  all  the 
conquefts  which  we  have  hitherto  made  upon  them, 
and  fhould  moreover  oblige  themfelves  (as  Car- 
thage formerly  did  to  imperious  Rome)  never  to 
build  any  new  men  of  war,  but  with  the  exprefs 
confent  and  permifiion  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  de- 
mand of  them  little  lefs  than  to  furrender  them- 
felves into  our  power,  bound  hands  and  feet,  to 
be  treated  as  fhall  leem  good  to  our  Iovereign*s 
will  and  pleafure. 

So  again,  to  talk  of  procuring  an  immediate, 
prefent  and  adequate  indemnification,  for  the  im- 
menfe  expences  we  have  been  at  in  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  war  the  nation  has  ever  been  engaged  in, 
is  to  talk  a  language  which  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
fober  attention  will  demonftrate,   never   can   be 

complied 
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complied  with.  The  future  ufe  we  make  of  a 
peace,  mufl:  be  our  indemnification  for  the  enor- 
mous charges  of  the  paft  war  •,  and  a  full,  ample, 
fure,  and  fufficicnt  indemnification,  it  certainly 
will  prove,  if  the  arts  of  peace  be  duly  ftudied, 
cultivated,  and  improved  by  the  King,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  people. 

November  6th,  1762. 


Advertifement. 

LEST  it  iliould  be  afked  by  the  Reader,  why  , 
the  Author  of  the  foregoing  pages  has  faid 
fo  little  in  them  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft 
Indies?  it  may  nor,  perhaps,  be  improper  far  him 
to  obferve  in  his  vindication,  that  he  does  not 
clearly  fee  how  the  fettiement  of  the  difputes  be- 
tween the  Fall:  India  companies  of  England  and 
France,  can  with  any  propriety  belong  to  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France,  who  have  not,  he 
prefumes,  the  direct  dominion  of  any  terrritory  in 
thofe  countries,  and  who  have  all  along  a<5i:ed,  ra- 
ther as  auxiliaries  to  the  Eaft  India  comta;:ies  of 
their  refpeflive  nations,  than  as  principals  in  the 
war. 

Befides,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  great  dif- 
ficulty was  made  in  the  negotiations  of  laft  year 
upon  this  head  -,  it  having  been  agreed  on  both 
fides,  that  the  final  fettiement  of  affairs  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, fJoouId  he  left  to  the  Eaji  Indiati  Companies  of  the 
two  nations,  confijlent  with  the  general  intention  of  their 
fovereigns.  And  as  the  uti  p^ffidetis  is  to  be  the  bafis 
of  the  future  treaty,  till  this  fettiement  be  made 
to  the  mutual  fatisfadlion  of  both  nations,  we  are 
entitled  to  enjoy,  and  make  the  mod  or  our  con- 
ouefls  in  that  nart  of  the  world. 
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